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LETTER TO OUR SHAREHOLDERS 


The results of your company’s 1961 operations reflect our increasing involvement in the 
current retailing revolution. While volume increased moderately, earnings were affected 
adversely by a lower merchandise mark-up and extraordinary costs incident to our continuing 
program of conversion, rehabilitation and relocation. 


Part of our net profit decline was also due to depressed economic conditions in industrial 
areas of the United States and Canada where our stores are most heavily concentrated and 
where discount competition is most severe. 

The detailed operations review on the following pages reveals that a major portion of the 
decline in 1961 earnings was due to losses on disposal of fixed assets, a provision for satisfying 
lease commitments on closed stores and the settlement of an Ohio sales tax claim relating to 
the years 1952 through 1955. 

The outlook for 1962 is more favorable. The important economic indicators point upward, 
particularly in areas that were relatively depressed in 1961. Our adjustments to changing trends 
will continue, but we are now approaching the realization of benefits from some of our newer 
concepts— and we are now in a better position to concentrate on improving our profit performance. 

One of the most significant elements of our 1961 showing was improved earnings in many 
of our new-area stores. The results from our experimental Jupiter discount operation have been 
encouraging, and other stores will be converted to this type of operation in the current year. 

The most dramatic event of 1962 will be the opening of our first large K-mart department 
stores. This ambitious project was launched after thorough research and is being developed 
under the direction of a staff of experienced Kresge executives. Start-up costs will preclude an 
important contribution to earnings from the K-mart Division in 1962, but there is no doubt 
regarding the long-range potential of this type of retailing or Kresge’s ability to excel in its 
development. 

Why are we so sure of weathering the turbulent period all retailing is now undergoing? 
There are many reasons. Some of the most important are our exceptionally sound financial 
condition, our forward-looking board of directors, our aggressive new management team and 
our capable merchandising staff. But the all-important reason is the strength of the Kresge 
organization—and the enthusiasm with which present challenges are being met. 



Chairman of the Board 


President 
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1961 


HIGHLIGHTS 



1961 

1960 

Sales. 

$432,838,450 

$418,199,910 

Number of Stores. 

777 

759 

Net Earnings. 

Per Share. 

$ 8,862,582 

$1.61 

$ 11,119,655 

$2.02 

Dividends Paid in Cash. 

Per Share. 

$ 8,828,595 

$1.60 

$ 8,828,595 

$1.60 

Earnings Retained in Business. 

Per Share. 

$ 33,987 

$ .01 

$ 2,291,060 

$ .42 

Employees’ Compensation and Benefits. 

Per Sales Dollar. 

$ 87,291,900 

20.17% 

$ 86,310,039 

20.64% 

Depreciation and Amortization Provided. 

Per Sales Dollar. 

$ 9,447,456 

2.18% 

$ 8,934,193 

2.14% 






























REVIEWING 1961 AND LOOKING AHEAD 


Your company’s 50th annual report relates to a 
year of great activity, but one with profit below a level 
considered satisfactory by management. Specific com¬ 
ment on these activities and the reasons for our earn¬ 
ings decline are stated in succeeding paragraphs. 

The figures are consolidated results of the S. S. 
Kresge Company, S. S. Kresge Company Limited of 
Canada and the Mount Clemens Pottery Company. 

Sales Volume Higher 

Total sales were $432,838,450, an increase of 
$14,638,540 or 3.50% over 1960. 

The contribution by new stores more than ac¬ 
counted for our entire volume increase. On a compara¬ 
ble basis, sales were particularly depressed in older 
stores during the early months of 1961. An upward 
trend that became apparent in November continued 
through the Christmas season and into the new year. 
January sales were 9.73% above those of the same 
month in 1961. 

Income Declines 

Net income for 1961 was $8,862,582 or $1.61 per 
share, compared with 1960 earnings of $11,119,655 or 
$2.02 per share. Four factors were mainly responsible 
for this decline: 

(1) Substantially greater losses in disposing of fixed 
assets were taken on properties no longer used 


in our operations. This resulted in a 1961 
charge against income of $1,527,680, as com¬ 
pared with a 1960 gain of $35,525. 

We occasionally find it advisable to close 
an unprofitable store operating on leased 
premises. Our present policy provides for 
writing off the improvements to such proper¬ 
ties in the year of closing and setting up a 
reserve for losses that will be incurred until the 
end of the lease term. This cost for 1961 was 
$852,998—an important part of the total 
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figure shown on the income statement as 
“Loss on disposal of fixed assets and cancel¬ 
lation of leases.” By this procedure, future 
years’ operations will be relieved of losses 
resulting from action taken in the current year. 

(2) Economic conditions in the industrial Midwest 
were especially depressed where we have our 
heaviest concentration of stores. This area 
was also affected most severely by discount 
competition. In order to maintain our com¬ 
petitive position, it was necessary to step up 
advertising expenditures and reduce selling 
prices, which resulted in a further squeeze 
on profit. 

(3) Settlement of an Ohio sales tax assessment 
related to the years 1952 through 1955 
amounted to $396,579, less a prior reserve 
of $100,000. 

(4) Our net earnings from Canadian operations 
decreased $312,000 after taxes. Most of this 
decline was due to decreased sales during the 
late months of the year, particularly in 
December. 

Store operating costs were well controlled in 1961. 
Employees’ compensation was lower in percentage 
relationship to volume than in 1960. Savings in com¬ 
parison with 1960 continued even after the September 
3 effective date of the Federal Minimum Wage Law. 


Dividends 

As in 1960, quarterly dividends of 40c per share 
were paid in 1961 for a total of $1.60 for the year. 

The first quarterly dividend of 40c per share for 
1962 has been declared payable March 12. The divi¬ 
dend for the second quarter will be considered by the 
Board of Directors at their scheduled meeting on 
April 10. 

New Store Program 

During 1961 we opened 52 new stores—46 in the 
United States and 6 in Canada. One store burned and 
was reopened during the year. 

California,. Montana, Nevada, New Mexico and 
North Carolina were added in 1961 to the states where 
Kresge stores are located. We now operate in 42 states 
and the District of Columbia. 

Forty stores were closed in 1961—24 permanently 
and 16 for conversion to Jupiter discount operations. 

All start-up costs of new stores and the expenses 
incident to closing old stores were absorbed in the 
1961 income statement. 

On December 31 we were operating 677 stores in 
the United States, 2 in Puerto Rico, and 98 in Canada. 

The new store program for Kresge stores in 1962 
tentatively schedules 54 new units. However, there is 
some uncertainty about the number that will actually 
open because of shopping center developers’ prob- 
























lems. New suburban shopping center developments 
slowed markedly during 1961, and there are indica¬ 
tions of a further decline in the current year. 

Our new store program for 1962 includes a promis¬ 
ing new venture. On January 25 we opened in San 
Fernando, California the first store to bear the name 
“K-mart.” This is a 24,000 square-foot unit, much 
smaller than those planned for later openings. Future 
K-mart stores, the first of which opened March 1 in 
Garden City, Michigan, will normally occupy a mini¬ 
mum of 60,000 square feet. These will be discount-type 
units, offering a merchandise assortment in many lines 
and price ranges not found in Kresge stores. They will 
be check-out, self-selection stores with personal service 
where needed. Only first grade, quality merchandise 
will be sold. The traditional Kresge policy of “Satis¬ 
faction guaranteed or your money refunded” will be 
followed. We are entering this new field after extensive 
research has convinced us of its excellent potential for 
our company. 

Our first experimental Jupiter discount stores were 
opened in 1961. All are in locations with limited 
opportunity for normal Kresge stores. After conver¬ 
sion to the Jupiter operation, they offer a limited line 
of merchandise, confined to items in greatest demand 
and at sharply discounted prices. Success to date has 
been sufficient to warrant our continuing the present 
program. 



Working Capital Steady 

The excess of current assets over current liabilities 
was $72,605,894 at December 31, 1961—a ratio of 
2.69 to 1. 

Cash and short term investments at the year-end 
amounted to $38,344,607 or $706,411 above last year. 
We owed in accounts payable, accrued taxes, com¬ 
missions and wages, $4,791,619 more than at the prior 
year-end. Most of this liability was liquidated in 
January 1962. 

Inventories of merchandise were higher at the end 
of 1961 by $3,364,503. This increase was less than the 
total of inventories in new stores. 


Capital Expenditures 

Expenditures for fixed assets in 1961 amounted to 
$12,116,846. We disposed of properties having a net 
book value at the time of disposal of $2,482,006. 
Leasehold improvements written off were $618,803. 

Depreciation and amortization, provided and 
charged to earnings in 1961, amounted to $9,447,456. 
This was $513,263 more than in 1960. Rates of pro¬ 
vision are the same as in prior years. For tax purposes, 
we continue to use accelerated rates as provided for 
by income tax laws. 


Liabilities 

We reduced our long term debt during the year 
by $1,512,819. The required payment of $1,000,000 
was made on our long term notes and $512,819 on 
mortgages. 

The reserve for deferred U. S. and Canadian 
income taxes increased by $1,387,000 to $8,433,000. 
The continuation of our new store and modernization 
program assures that we will not be required to liqui¬ 
date any substantial portion of this reserve. This 
acceleration of depreciation provided funds for 11% 
of our new store and modernization program in 1961. 
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The S. S. Kresge Company celebrated its 50th year 
of corporate existence in 1961, but its history as a 
variety chain began a number of years earlier. 

The year was 1899. Ford’s Detroit Automobile 
Company had been organized and had produced two 
cars in two years. The Olds Motor Works was estab¬ 
lished, and the first Packard car was built. Sir Ronald 
Ross proved that malaria was carried by mosquitoes. 
Marconi transmitted the first wireless message across 
the English Channel. The automatic computing scale 
was invented by Allen de Vilbiss of Toledo, Ohio. 
The first canned soup and rubber heels reached the 
market. The vacuum cleaner was invented. And in that 


year the first Kresge store was opened in Detroit, 
Michigan. 

The First Links in the Chain 

Although the first Kresge store’s slogan—“Nothing 
Over Ten Cents’’—remained for almost 30 years, 
nothing else was static in Sebastian Spering Kresge’s 
dream. A second Kresge store was opened in Port 
Huron, Michigan later in 1899 and a third in Pontiac, 
Michigan the following year. Fourth and fifth stores 
were opened in Toledo, Ohio in 1902 and in Pitts¬ 
burgh, Pennsylvania in 1904. After that they opened 
faster as Mr. Kresge acquired stores owned by other 
variety-store pioneers. 
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Mr. Kresge and all “5 and 10” founders financed 
their own early expansion. Their idea was new and its 
economic soundness had to be demonstrated over a 
period of years. The Kresge chain had 85 stores and 
annual sales of $10,325,000 when it was incorporated 
in Delaware for $7,000,000 in 1912. By 1916 there were 
150 stores and the company was re-incorporated in 
Michigan for $12,000,000 with a further public dis¬ 
tribution of stock. 

The ”5 and 10” store claimed the shoppers’ interest 
through price appeal, open displays, convenient loca¬ 
tion and systematic association of merchandise. It de¬ 
veloped a section of the retail field that had been 
ignored by other merchants. 

During the inflation period prior to the First 
World War, the company found that it had to increase 
prices in order to continue selling the same quality. 
Kresge customers demonstrated a willingness to pay 
15 or 20 cents for items which had been priced in the 
5 and 10 cent range. The realization of the second 
step in the Kresge plan now became possible. A 25 
cent limit replaced the traditional “dime-store” limit¬ 
ation. 

Diversification 

While continuing its fixed price policy, the com¬ 
pany’s next major innovation was the opening in 1920 
of the first Green Front Stores retailing merchandise 
up to $1.00. 


In 1930 the company moved into its own Detroit 
administration building, still recognized as one of the 
finest in America and completely occupied by the 
Kresge Company. 

Kresge’s next merchandising step in the late 30’s 
was the opening of larger stores offering all mer¬ 
chandise of the “5 and 10’s” plus assortments formerly 
sold only in the Dollar Stores. In addition to opening 
new stores of this type, the company’s modernization 
program resulted in the merger of many former 
“5 and 10’s” with neighboring Dollar Stores to form 
single large units. 

The Changing Retail Scene 

The opportunities of suburban shopping centers 
were recognized in the early years of the twentieth 
century by J. C. Nichols, a Kansas City realtor, who 
had a dream that was to influence not only the Kresge 
chain but eventually the entire trend of America’s 
shopping habits. The late Mr. Nichols was the creator 
of America’s original suburban shopping center. 

Mr. Nichols sold his vision to other men of fore¬ 
sight. One of these men was Sebastian Kresge. On 
September 18, 1928, Kresge vice president Howard H. 
Servis and Mr. Nichols, president of the J. C. Nichols 
Development Company, signed a lease for the first 
variety store in America’s first suburban shopping 
center—Country Club Plaza, Kansas City, Missouri. 
The opening was January 5, 1929. 


In that same year the Mt. Clemens Pottery was 
purchased to provide Kresge stores with a continuing 
source of quality-controlled fine dinnerware. This 
company is still an efficient and profitable subsidiary 
operation. 

In 1928 regional offices were established in Chicago, 
New York and Detroit to supervise rapidly expanding 
store operations. While an integral part of the com¬ 
pany’s central headquarters, each regional office was 
and still is responsible for the successful operation of 
the stores under its supervision. 

Kresge began acquiring properties in Canada in 
1928 and opened the first Canadian store in Kitchener, 
Ontario in 1929. By the end of that year, 19 stores were 
in operation. Thirteen more were opened the following 
year. The growth of the Canadian company has been 
continuous and highly profitable. There are now more 
than 100 stores operating as the S. S. Kresge Com¬ 
pany, Limited, a wholly owned subsidiary with head¬ 
quarters in Toronto, Ontario. 


Although Mr. Nichols’ dream was a success, it was 
not until the middle 40’s that the pattern of American 
shopping shifted appreciably from downtown and 
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neighborhood centers to suburban shopping centers. 
Kresge’s expansion into such centers began to develop 
in 1947. One shopping center store was opened that 
year, three more in 1948 and by 1953 the company was 
operating approximately 40 stores in suburban centers, 
including a first in Canada. 

By 1958 the residential move to suburban com¬ 
munities reached a new high and resulted in a majority 
of new Kresge stores being located in shopping 
centers. At the end of 1961 Kresge was operating 276 
shopping-center stores in the United States and 30 in 
Canada. 

The early 50’s brought into prominence another 
innovation—self-service check-out for general mer¬ 
chandise stores. Kresge’s first experiment in this opera¬ 
tion was a conversion of a small-volume store in 1952. 
In 1953, 15 more stores were converted to check-out. 
Their success encouraged the opening of the first new 
store as a self-service check-out operation in 1954. 
All but one store opened by Kresge in the last three 
years has been of this type. At the end of 1961, 73 
per cent of all Kresge units in the United States and 
53 per cent of the company's Canadian stores were 
self-service check-out operations. 


The Kresge Explosion 

Until 1958 the traditional operating territory of 
the Kresge Company in the United States was bound 
by the Canadian border, Atlantic Seaboard, the states 
of Virginia, Kentucky and Missouri on the south and 
Kansas, Nebraska, South and North Dakota on the 
west. In September of 1958 Kresge took a giant step— 
the first of many—opening a store in the Deep South in 
Atlanta, Georgia. Expansion into five other southern 
and southwestern states followed in 1959. In the same 
year, Kresge opened its first store outside of con¬ 
tinental North America on the island of Puerto Rico. 


The decision to expand geographically was a result 
of the realization that industrial expansion and popula¬ 
tion growth in these territories made them fertile 
sites for Kresge stores. 

In order to facilitate supervision of expanding 
interests in the south and southwest, Kresge opened a 
regional office in Atlanta, Georgia in early 1960. At 
approximately the same time a new office was estab¬ 
lished in Los Angeles, California to supervise western 
expansion. 

The first Kresge store in California was opened in 
January, 1961. More new states were added and as 
1961 closed, Kresge stood on the threshold of encom¬ 
passing almost the entire country—42 states plus the 
District of Columbia and Puerto Rico. 


The chic look . . . from Kresge's ready-to-wear departments 
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Testimonial . . . opening day at a Kresge store 


Concurrent with new store expansion, the Kresge 
Company during the past decade has continuously 
modernized older stores. The most important feature 
of the renovation program is the reallocation of 
space and the realignment of fixtures to facilitate the 
display of broader lines of merchandise in the same 
floor area. Remodeling often included air-condition¬ 
ing, escalator installations and conversion to check¬ 
out operation. 

Hairpins to Hi-Fi’s 

Coincident with the expansion of store facilities 
has been the assimilation of new and higher-priced 
merchandise into Kresge stores. 

' At the turn of the century, Kresge was the place 

to spend nickels and dimes. Now when you shop at 
Kresge’s you are able to buy, along with the usual 
powder puffs, bobby pins and hair nets, such higher- 
priced items as a playpen or bicycle for the children, 
power tools or a power lawn mower for dad, a hi-fi set 
for mother, barbeque grills, typewriters, radios, na¬ 
tionally advertised appliances and a wide selection of 
smartly designed fashion apparel for the whole family. 

Kresge’s broad geographic distribution of stores and 
services to a wide variety of communities representing 
all economic levels of the United States and Canada 
makes it possible to carry on a continuous research 
program. In January, 1961 Kresge tested first grade 
passenger car tires at competitive prices in a few 
stores. By the end of 1961 the operation was extended 
to about 100 stores throughout the country. Plans 
were made in 1961 to set up and study a complete fine 
jewelry department in an appropriate Kresge store. 
This department opened in early 1962 in the com¬ 
pany’s Northland Center store, Southfield, Michigan. 


“Charge it, please." 

With a history of 60 years of cash and carry, sup¬ 
plemented only by a lay-a-way program, Kresge in¬ 
augurated a charge account plan early in 1960. Under 
study for more than a year before it was officially 
started, “Kresge’s Thrifty Charge Plan’’ was offered 
as an added service because of Kresge’s vastly expanded 
merchandise lines and wider price ranges. 

Inaugurated on a trial basis in 68 Detroit area 
stores, the plan was expanded into the southeastern 
section of the United States in March, 1961 and into 
some of the midwestern states last July. Kresge’s first 
credit office was established in Detroit in 1960 and a 
second was opened in Chicago in June, 1961. By the 
end of 1961 credit was offered in 241 stores. It will be 
extended further in 1962. 

In Tune with the Times 

The fastest growing force in retail merchandising 
today is the discount department store. These self- 
service stores, eliminating most customer services, 
selling department store merchandise at generally 
reduced prices in economically constructed but func¬ 
tional buildings, have gained impressive public accept¬ 
ance. This type of merchandising, applied to higher- 
priced lines, embodies most of the basic low-cost 
principles that variety stores pioneered many years 
ago. Extensive research has convinced Kresge manage¬ 
ment that it offers distinct opportunities for the 
company. 

In June, 1961 Kresge announced the signing of 
leases for three self-service K-mart department stores 
to be opened early this year in the Detroit metropolitan 
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area—Garden City, Warren and Pontiac. The 60,000 
square-foot Garden City K-mart is now in operation 
and the others will open in the near future. 

The company is now negotiating for a number of 
additional K-mart locations. Included will be 100,000- 
120,000 square foot stores including full scale discount 
food markets. 

Kresge’s K-mart stores provide quality merchandise 
in all price ranges. They are single-floor, check-out 
operations and include all of the cost-saving features 
that characterize the most successful stores in this 
field. In addition they offer Kresge’s credit plan. 
K-mart’s creed is— quality merchandise at low prices , 
satisfaction guaranteed , intelligent , helpful service where 
service is needed. The K-mart division will play an 
increasingly important role in future operations. 



A New Lifeline 

The current retailing revolution—the growth of 
suburban shopping areas and various forms of dis¬ 
count operations—has created problems for some of 
Kresge’s older, smaller stores in deteriorating busi¬ 
ness areas. These stores have insufficient space to 
display the enlarged assortments of merchandise 
which Kresge stores must now carry to be com- j 

petitive. In an effort to keep these units contributing to 
the company’s earnings, the company is converting 
them to stores offering a limited assortment of fast- 
moving low-markup merchandise. These converted 
stores have been named Jupiter Discount Stores. Five 
such units were converted in 1961, and another group 
is scheduled for conversion in 1962. < 

A family discount store, the Jupiter operation 
emphasizes apparel, health and beauty aids, dry goods, i 

housewares and activity needs. Every item carried is 
sold at substantially discounted prices. 

The Promise of the Future 

This brief history of your company, since its forma¬ 
tion to its present nationwide operation of Kresge, 

K-mart and Jupiter stores, is outlined not to dwell on 
past achievements, but rather to indicate the promise 
of the future. The dramatic changes now taking place 
will assure continued leadership by the Kresge Com¬ 
pany during the challenging years ahead. 
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YEARS OF PROGRESS 



S. S. Kresge Company store , Winrock Center , Albuquerque , New Mexico 



Jupiter stores , limited selection discount units 



50 YEARS OF PROGRESS 
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Map shows the five regions of the company with 
stars indicating the sites of the regional offices: 
Eastern (New York City), Midwestern (Chicago), 
Central (Detroit), Southern (Atlanta), Western (Los 
Angeles). Dots show the general locations and 
concentrations of stores. 


























INCOME AND INCOME RETAINED 


CONSOLIDATED STATEMENT OF INCOME AND INCOME RETAINED FOR USE IN THE 
BUSINESS FOR THE YEARS ENDED DECEMBER 31, 1961 AND 1960 


Sales. 

Interest income. 

Net miscellaneous income. 


Cost of merchandise sold and operating, general and administrative 

expenses, less income from rentals. 

Taxes—other than U. S. and Canadian income taxes. 

Depreciation and amortization. 

Interest expense. 

Loss (gain) on disposals of fixed assets and cancellation of leases.... 


Estimated U. S. and Canadian income taxes including 

deferred income taxes. 

Net income for the year. 

Income retained for use in the business at beginning of year. 

Cash dividends paid—$1.60 a share. 

Income retained for use in the business at end of year. 



1961 


$432,838,450 

303,659 

83,074 

$433,225,183 


$390,488,535 
12,598,839 
9,447,456 
710,091 
1,527,680 
$414,772,601 
$ 18,452,582 


9,590,000 
$ 8,862,582 
150,353,946 
(8,828,595) 
$150,387,933 


1960 


$418,199,910 
301,514 
_ 48,256 

$418,549,680 


$374,657,100 
12,091,673 
8,934,193 
782,584 
(35,525) 
$396,4 30,025 
$ 22,119,655 


11,000,000 
$ 11,119,655 
148,062,886 
(8,828,595) 
$150,353,946 


Detroit, Michigan 
February 5, 1962 

TO THE STOCKHOLDERS OF 
S. S. KRESGE COMPANY: 

In our opinion, the accompanying consolidated statements present fairly the financial position of S. S. Kresge Company 
and its subsidiary companies at December 31, 1961 and the results of their operations for the year, in conformity with 
generally accepted accounting principles applied on a basis consistent with that of the preceding year. Our examination 
of these statements was made in accordance with generally accepted auditing standards, and accordingly included such 
tests of the accounting records and such other auditing procedures as we considered necessary in the circumstances. 

PRICE WATERHOUSE & CO. 

Certified Public Accountants 
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CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET 

DECEMBER 31 , 1961 AND 1960 



1960 

$ 25,446,203 

12,191,993 

3,180,727 

66,768,704 

2,967,934 

$110,555,561 

$ 2,999,923 


$187,692,504 
64,179,092 
$123,513,412 
30,132,669 
2,141,559 

$155,787,640 

$269,343,124 


NOTES TO CONSOLIDATED 


(A) Canadian Subsidiary Company: 

The net assets of the Canadian subsidiary company amounted to approximately 20% of the consolidated net assets. 

(B) Long Term Debt: 

The note purchase agreement, whereby the parent company borrowed $15,000,000 from banks which is due in installments from 
1963 to 1975 with interest at 3%%, restricts the payment of dividends (other than stock dividends) and the purchase, redemption or 
retirement of shares of the company's stock. At December 31, 1961 income retained for use in the business was approximately $22,000,000 
in excess of the amount so restricted. The parent company owes an additional $1,000,000 to a bank with interest at 3% which is due on 
January 15, 1962 and is included in current liabilities. 
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S. S. KRESGE COMPANY 


LIABILITIES 

Current Liabilities: 

Portion of bank loan payable within one year. 

Accounts payable—trade. 

Accrued taxes, payrolls, expenses and other accounts payable. 
Estimated U. S. and Canadian income taxes. 

Long Term Debt: 

Bank loans. 

Real estate mortgages. 

Deferred U. S. and Canadian Income Taxes. 

Stockholders’ Equity: 

Capital stock 

Authorized 10,000,000 shares at $10 par value 

Issued 5,517,872 shares. 

Excess of proceeds received from the sale of treasury shares 
over the cost thereof. 

Income retained for use in the business, statement attached... 


SUBSIDIARY 

COMPANIES 

1961 

1960 

$ 1,000,000 

$ 1,000,000 

18,806,488 

15,623,721 

18,276,464 

16,667,612 

4,975,577 

4,725,169 

$ 43,058,529 

$ 38,016,502 

$ 15,000,000 

$ 16,000,000 

2,010,725 

2,523,544 

$ 17,010,725 

$ 18,523,544 

$ 8,433,000 

$ 7,046,000 

$ 55,178,720 

$ 55,178,720 

224,412 

224,412 

150,387,933 

150,353,946 

$205,791,065 

$205,757,078 

$274,293,319 

$269,343,124 


FINANCIAL STATEMENTS 

(C) Commitments: 

The aggregate minimum amount of rentals under long-term leases for the year 1962 on all real property now leased to the company 
and its subsidiaries will approximate $17,500,000. The leases in many cases also provide for payment by the lessee of taxes, repairs and 
insurance. 

(D) Stock Option and Stock Purchase Incentive Plans: 

Subject to the approval of the shareholders, the Board of Directors on November 14, 1961 authorized the adoption of a stock option 
plan and a stock purchase incentive plan. Under the terms of the proposed stock option plan shares will be available to officers and other 
key salaried employees at 95% of the fair market value of the stock on the dates of granting the options. The proposed stock purchase 
incentive plan provides for the sale of shares to eligible officers and employees under a payroll deduction plan at 85% of the fair market 
value on the applicable option dates as defined in the plan. It is presently proposed to request shareholder approval for 90,000 shares for 
the stock option plan and 125,000 shares for the stock purchase incentive plan, which shares may be either authorized and unissued or 
reacquired shares. 
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S. S. KRESGE COMPANY 


10 YEAR 
FINANCIAL 


SUMMARY 


Sales. 

Number of Stores. 

United States. 

Canada. 

Puerto Rico. 

Net Income. 

Per Share. 

Per Sales Dollar. 

Cash Dividends. 

Per Share. 

Per Sales Dollar. 

All Taxes. 

Per Share. 

Per Sales Dollar. 

Inventories of Merchandise. 

% to Sales. 

Net Working Capital. 

% to Sales. 

Net Worth. 

Per Share. 

Long Term Debt. 

% to Sales. 

Plant and Equipment 
Additions less Retirements.... 

Dollar amounts shown in thousands. 


196 1 


$432,838 

777 

677 

98 

2 

$ 8,863 
1.61 
.0205 

$ 8,829 
1.60 
.0204 

$ 22,189 
4.02 
.0513 

$ 70,133 
16.20% 

$ 72,606 
16.77% 

$205,791 

37.30 

$ 17,011 
3.93% 


$ 9,016 


1960 


$418,200 

759 

659 

98 

2 

$ 11,120 
2.02 
.0266 

$ 8,829 
1.60 
.0211 

$ 23,092 
4.18 
.0552 

$ 66,769 
15.97% 

$ 72,539 
17.35% 

$205,757 

37.29 

$ 18,524 
4.43% 


$ 10,464 
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AND SUBSIDIARIES 


1959 


$404,905 

725 

632 

92 

1 

$ 12,686 
2.30 
.0313 

$ 8,829 
1.60 
.0218 

$ 24,451 
4.43 
.0604 

$ 64,802 
16.00% 

$ 71,379 
17.63% 

$203,466 

36.87 

$ 19,629 
4.85% 


$ 9,717 


1958 


$384,379 

706 

618 

88 


$ 13,795 
2.50 
.0359 

$ 8,829 
1.60 
.0230 

$ 24,698 
4.48 
.0643 

$ 60,055 
15.62% 

$ 66,447 
17.29% 

$199,609 

36.17 

$ 20,726 
5.39% 


$ 9,738 


1957 


$377,169 

692 

609 

83 


$ 13,334 
2.42 
.0354 

$ 8,829 
1.60 
.0234 

$ 24,319 
4.41 
.0645 

$ 54,050 
14.33% 

$ 63,888 
16.94% 

$194,643 

35.28 

$ 21,820 
5.79% 


$ 15,468 


1956 


$366,355 

676 

594 

82 


$ 13,500 
2.45 
.0368 

$ 8,829 
1.60 
.0241 

$ 23,779 
4.31 
.0649 

$ 53,825 
14.69% 

$ 67,509 
18.43% 

$190,138 

34.45 

$ 22,969 
6.27% 


$ 17,215 


1955 


$354,651 

673 

596 

77 


$ 13,262 
2.40 
.0374 

$ 8,829 
1.60 
.0249 

$ 22,871 
4.14 
.0645 

$ 51,919 
14.64% 

$ 72,211 
20.36% 

$185,467 

33.61 

$ 22,891 
6.45% 


$ 12,986 


1954 


$337,914 

690 

616 

74 


$ 11,637 
2.11 
.0344 

$ 9,932 
1.80 
.0294 

$ 20,609 
3.73 
.0610 

$ 46,649 
13.81% 

$ 54,421 
16.10% 

$181,033 

32.81 

$ 3,062 
•91% 


$ 14,835 


1953 


$337,299 

692 

621 

71 


$ 13,247 
2.40 
.0393 

$ 11,036 
2.00 
.0327 

$ 21,783 
3.95 
.0646 

$ 46,807 
13.88% 

$ 61,565 
18.25% 

$179,328 

32.50 

$ 3,149 
.93% 


$ 9,722 


1952 


$326,418 

695 

627 

68 


$ 14,148 
2.56 
.0433 

$ 11,036 
2.00 
.0338 

$ 22,922 
4.15 
.0702 

$ 48,124 
14.74% 

$ 64,035 
19.62% 

$177,429 

32.16 

$ 3,234 
.99% 


$ 8,855 
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1961 MANAGEMENT CHANGES 


Claude M. Booker, former eastern 
regional manager, was appointed 
vice president in charge of mer¬ 
chandising and elected to a direc¬ 
torship of the company. Mr. 
Booker succeeded Howard J. 
Liverance whose retirement com¬ 
pleted a 37 year career. 

Fred K. Nieman, former sales 
director, was elected vice president 
in charge of store management 
and operations and a director. He 
filled the position left vacant by 
Ralph D. Kresge who retired after 
47 years of service. 

C. Lloyd Yohe, former central 
regional manager and a director, 
was elected vice president in charge 
of K-mart and Jupiter operations. 

Harry D. Stayton, former southern 
regional manager, was promoted 
to manager of the midwestern 
region upon the death of John L. 
Chandler. 

Ralph P. Horner, former assistant 
eastern regional manager, was pro¬ 
moted to the managership of the 
eastern region. He is assisted by 
Grant W. Morck, former eastern 
regional district manager. 

Howard R. Vescelius, former as¬ 
sistant manager of the central 
region, was appointed central 
regional manager. Ernst F. Faigle, 
former director of check-out store 
operation,* was named assistant 
central regional manager. 

George F. McVinnie, former as¬ 
sistant southern regional manager, 
was promoted to manager of the 
same region. Bernard M. Fauber, 
former southern regional district 
manager, was appointed assistant 
southern regional manager. 

William L. Schwartz, former 
assistant midwestern regional 
manager, was named millinery 
buyer. He succeeded James A. 
Searcy who retired after 45 years 
of service. 



CLAUDE M. BOOKER 

Vice President 
Director 


FRED K. NIEMAN 

Vice President 
Director 




C. LLOYD YOHE 

Vice President 
Director 


Alfred S. Parker, former vice presi¬ 
dent in charge of store operation 
and personnel of the S. S. Kresge 
Company, Limited, and a director 
of the Canadian operation, was 
promoted to vice president and 
director of merchandising and 
sales. Mr. Parker took over the 
duties of Bernard B. Mark who 
was director of merchandising and 
sales for the Canadian company 


until his retirement in May, 1961. 
Mr. Mark had been associated 
with Kresge’s for 47 years. 

Rolland Lawson, former coordina¬ 
tor of personnel and development 
of the S. S. Kresge Company, 
Limited, was appointed a vice 
president and director of store 
operation and personnel for the 
Canadian company. 


(20) 






















OFFICERS 


SEBASTIAN S. KRESGE . . 
STANLEY S. KRESGE . . . 
HARRY B. CUNNINGHAM . 
FRED K. NIEMAN . . . . 
CLAUDE M. BOOKER . . . 

C. LLOYD YOHE. 

W. EUGENE STURGES . . 
JOHN B. HOLLISTER . . . 
JOHN E. HEARST . . . . 
EUGENE J. KEMPF . . . . 
WILLIAM G. WALTERS . . 


Chairman of the Board 

Vice Chairman of the Board 

President and General Manager 

Vice President, Store Management and Operations 

Vice President, Merchandising 

Vice President, K-mart and Jupiter Operations 

Vice President, Personnel 

Vice President, Real Estate 

Vice President, Finance and Treasurer 

Comptroller 

Secretary 


DIRECTORS 

SEBASTIAN S. KRESGE 
STANLEY S. KRESGE 
HARRY B. CUNNINGHAM 
FRANKLIN P. WILLIAMS 
CARL B. TUTTLE 
HOWARD C. BALDWIN 
DONALD F. VALLEY 
HOWARD J. LIVERANCE 
FRED K. NIEMAN 
CLAUDE M. BOOKER 
C. LLOYD YOHE 
HARVEY C. STARKWEATHER 


IN MEMORIAM 

The company mourns the death of Daniel C. Fisher, director and past president, 
who died May 23, 1961. For over 53 years, Mr. Fisher was an important force in the 
Kresge Company. 

He was employed in a Kresge store in Youngstown, Ohio in 1907 and culminated 
his career by serving as president and general manager for the years 1946 to 1953. 
After his retirement he continued to serve as a director and a member of the Executive 
Committee. 


















